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A PLEA FOR A PUNCH. 

The greatest want of the age is a Punch on a large 
scale. Not a local thing like the London joker, but a 
harlequin of broad, universal- dimensions, big enough to 
grapple with the melancholy fun of Tankeedom, and yet 
elastic enough to embrace the foolish freaks of all other 
heads. Who but a laughing philosopher like Punch could 
handle the superficial phenomenon of our struggling 
humanity t 

The century shrinks from sermons, but is keenly alive to 
a sense of the ridiculous, and whenever we hear that a sen- 
sible American has committed suicide, we always suspect 
that nothing could have driven him to the desperate act 
bat an overwhelming conviction of having made himself 
irretrievably ridiculous. As a nation, however, we possess 
the happy faculty of making ourselves supremely ridiculous, 
and at the same time of wistfully looking at each other 
with a conceited air of the smartest wisdom. From the 
earliest times, for instance, this country has been merely 
an industrial colony for the needy and neglected classes of 
Europe ; yet, curiously enough, it is supposed that blood and 
habits, vitiated by ages of ignorance aud oppression, could 
be purified, as if by a magic spell, by some nominal shriek 
of freedom. No sooner does vice crystallize itself into some 
demonstrable fact of a crime, as in the recent Washington 
case, when all the wisdom of the land bristles up with in- 
flated dignity, and points out with virtuous indignation the 
horrors of our civilization. Now, it so happened that not 
later than last year, three of the most distinguished literary 
men of Great Britain (Bulwer, Dickens, and Walter Savage 
Landor) stood in an unenviable position before the world; 
but no voice was lifted up in the English press to presnme 
upon the total depravity of the whole community, because 
of the delinquencies of some of its individual members. Nor 
have the scandalons proceedings of Lords Clanricarde and 
Cardigan been illustrated in England with the indiscriminate 
consideration of these matters which signalizes criticism on 
this side of the ocean. We, here, have not yet learned to 
think and to discriminate, and our writers and speakers seem 
to find it much handier to hurl forth grandiloquent ana- 
themas, and to assume for a while the attitude of desponding 
Jeremiahs, than dispassionately to look upon events from 
the relation which they bear to our peculiar state of 
society. In this respect, then, we make ourselves, as a 
nation, supremely ridiculous; after huddling together on 
this continent the most incongruous elements of nationalities, 
after piling up year in year out the most combustible 
elements of human nature from all parts of the world, we 
are elahi at the least explosion, and instead of wondering 
the explosion is not more terrific, we seldom allow ourselves 
to be stunned, and forthwith proclaim far and wide the 
inveterate corruption of American society. This is not only 
to be deplored as a scandal upon free institutions, especially 
at a time like this, when every faux pas in America is used 



as a patent argument for despotism in Europe; bat the 
crude generalizations which are elicited here on such occa 
sions bewilder the public mind. The really righteous be- 
come more conceited under the impression that they form a 
saving small minority, while the vicious grow more reck- 
less by being repeatedly assured that vice reigns all 
supreme. Hence, our plea for a Punch, because it must 
be far better to substitute for this wild goose chase with 
the moral world a wholesome exposition of the real facts 
with the graceful skill of a humanitarian artist, rather than 
with the sanctimonious heaviness of a professional saint. 

Punch might show us, on the one hand, a row of schools 
and churches, and a small sprinkling of well-balanced and 
charitable American men and women, and on the other 
hand a motley gang of men and women of all nations — the 
Celts predominating — who, throughout the life of their 
race, have not been much better than beasts of burden. 
There would not be anything sombre in the picture, for the 
Irish stare about them with jovial stupidity, the Germans 
look dogged, but cheerful, the French whistle, the Italians 
sing ; around the women crouch innumerable infants, and 
the whole aspect is rather humanizing than otherwise. 
Tet there is some sadness about each and all of them ; 
their eyes are not frank and fearless, their bearing not 
manly nor womanly; the babes even have a contracted 
look ; the mark of serfdom is upon the brow of all ; they 
have been born as servant of this or that individual ; they 
have not been born in freedom. 

We should like to see disputants about American life 
and society abandon the field of vague generalities, and 
strike on into realities. Far from weakening our faith iu 
free institutions, all that passes around us only tends to 
strengthen it. If, by some strange stroke of fate, London 
should become the receptacle of all the Irish and foreigners 
in distress, which New Tork is, we do not think that Lou- 
don would bear the evil with the same fortitude. The 
quarters of London where the Irish do most congregate— 
the lanes and alleys between Holborn and the Strand— are 
the most filthy and criminal of the whole metropolis, and 
are only equalled in wretchedness by those parts where 
most foreigners dwell, the environs of Leicester Square, 
Golden Square, and Soho. Alliances with foreigners are 
very rare in England, for instinctively it is felt that the 
psychological gulf between Anglo-Saxon and continental 
nature cannot be compassed, not even by matrimony, ex- 
cept, perhaps, among those of the most exquisite and equal 
culture, the highest degree of excellence levelling all other 
differences, as the lowest conditions of corruption. See, 
then, the fearful odds against which our civilization has to 
struggle.. We have vast numbers of persons whom we do 
not call foreigners because born in foreign lands, but 
because their instincts are more or less alien to Anglo- 
Saxon principles and ideas, and these we are constantly absorb- 
ing and assimilating. There are no moats here to inclose forti- 
fications of respectability. We have no standard of civil- 
ization, hallowed by time, which we can put upon the 
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defensive. We must take the poor, honest emigrant as 
well as the moral and mental canaille of Europe, both of 
which classes find in this country opportunity for social 
display, and be thankful for new blood, if it be sometimes 
coarse or polluted. We hope it wilt be borne in mind that 
the social explosions which appall us occasionally arise not 
from the freedom which people now enjoy, but from the ab- 
sence of freedom that has crippled the moral and mental 
nature of previous generations, dwarfing man, and making 
dolls of woman. Let us not join in the groans of the timid, 
who are frightened by the roarings of the wild beasts in an 
American menagerie. There are Tan Amburghs in our 
arts, our industry, our literature, in the sects of our Protest- 
ant religion, who will tame them all — but, we are afraid, 
not without some good-natured, racy Punch, who may help 
to kill the beast by laughter rather than by slaughter. 

DOWN THE LANE. 

Thekb, where a hidden garden lies, 
Seen through the bows of the hawthorn trees, 

There delicate odors faintly rise, 
And die away on the scented breeze; 

Far from the noise of the busy street, 

The hopes of a quiet household meet ; 

And the cool green turf is sprinkled o'er 

With the daisy to the cottage door. 

The sun shines there with a deeper hue 
On the dark grey walls and the twinkling pane, 

And later lingers the morning dew, 
And softer falls the glittering rain 

On the casements where the ivy vine 

And the climbing rose and the jasmine twine, 
, "That, flushed with the bloom of the summer air, 

Open in fragrance and beauty there. 

The chimes float out on the perfumed gale 

With a mellow cadence and silvery strain ; 
And the traveller leans on the garden pale 

And the dreams of his youth return again : 
For they sleep till the echoes of music bring 
The scattered thoughts from their wandering: 
His heart is calmed by the soothing spell 
Swayed through the air by the village bell. 

Thus in each heart the sunshine falls 

On a fertile nook in a shadowed place, 
And within the depths of its mossy walla 

Bloom the hopes and the prayers that give it grace. 
And if blessed by the notes of a simple strain 
It will break into blossoms of beauty again, 
The dewy tears will. tell how deep 
Was the power that touched that leaden sleep I 

E.B. R. 



One must possess great resources of mind and heart in order 
to relish sincerity when it wonnds, or to practise it without 
giving offence. Few people have self-abnegation enough to 
endure truth and to tell it.— Vauvenargues. 



PAINTING IN TEMPERA. 

Gilding-, etc — The splendor of gold and gilded embellish- 
ment lias been largely introduced into the arts of all nations. 
Mr. Layard tells ns that the Assyrians were prodigal of its em- 
ployment. The Egyptians used it, and we read of it frequently 
in the Bible. The solid precious metal was- lavished by the 
Greeks in their chryselephantine (or gold and ivory) sculpture* 
Every schoolboy can talk of " the golden house of Nero ;" and 
one of the principle features of the art and decorative work of 
the middle ages was the profuse employment of gold. The era 
from the earliest Christian period to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century may be termed literally (certainly not symbol- 
ically) the golden age in Art. In the ancient Mosaics, gold be- 
hind glass, was used for the ground; or, perhaps more properly 
speaking, background, and the dresses. The Byzantine and 
early Italian pictures, missals, and wall-paintings were similarly 
adorned, though the gold is so thickly covered with dark var- 
nish on some Byzantine pictures as to be scarcely recognizable. 
This decoration was retained, although kept more subordinate, 
long after the introduction of oil-painting. Dominico Gliirlan- 
daio was the first, according to Tasari, who discovered the 
method of imitating gold with colors. This is somewhat singu- 
lar, seeing that this great master was originally a goldsmith.* 
One of the disadvantages of gold applied to pictures is, that it 
gives, especially when seen in situations where it reflects the 
light, a peculiar heavy leaden effect to the subjects or portions 
painted, and destroys the beauty of the colors and the harmony 
of the picture by its superior brilliancy. 

In the early pictures, the proportion of the surface covered 
with the precious metal far exceeded that over which the colors 
were spread. Even in the Augustan age, the indulgence in the 
tempting richness of gold could scarcely have been carried so 
far as in the works of Christian art of the fourteenth century. 
The painters of this period used gold so generally, that figures 
in gold dresses, with shining glories round their heads, were 
placed upon gold backgrounds (indicative of the open air), 
without any shadow "cast" from the figures. The most im- 
posing example of the application of gold in the National Gal- 
lery may be seen in the large altar-piece by Andrea Orcagna. 
In the early Frankish or Carlovingian MSS., silver is frequently 
blended with gold. The backgrounds in the oldest Italian pic- 
tures (Sienese school) is pure, smooth gold; a characteristic 
borrowed from the most richly illuminated MSS. of the same 
period; but subsequently the gold had patterns or diapers 
stained, embossed (as in bookbinding), or painted on it. When 
the background was not gold, it was diapered occasionally, as 
in the extraordinary painting preserved at Wilton House, be- 
lieved to be the work of a foreign artist, but which contains the 
most authentic portrait of our Richard II. The gold and 
diapered backgrounds have been revived by He3s and other 
modern painters of the German school; and in Mr. Holroan 
Hunt's already famous picture, "The Light of the World," the 
head of our Saviour is encircled with a golden nimbus. In 
Greek (Byzantine) works and the earliest Italian paintings, even 

* Many of the greatest sculptors, painters, and architects of the best 
period in Italy, either issued from the goldsmith's workshop, or suc- 
cessfully practised the goldsmith's art. We need only mention, in 
addition to Ghirlandaio, Brunelleschi, Lucca della Robbia, Gbiberti, 
Paolo Ccello, Antonio del Follajuolo, Andrea del Verocchio, and 
Cellini. 



